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THE THIRD YEARBOOK 



ETHICAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING EDUCATION. 



By John Dewey, Ph.D., 
The University of Chicago. 



It is quite clear that there cannot be two sets of ethical principles, 
or two forms of ethical theory, one for life in the school, and the other L^ 
ior life outside of the school. As conduct is one, the principles of 
conduct are one also. The frequent tendency to discuss the morals of 
the school, as if the latter were an institution by itself, and as if its 
morale could be stated without reference to the general scientific prin- 
t:iples of conduct, appears to me highly unfortunate. Principles are 
the same. It is the special points of contact and application which 
yaury with different conditions. I shall make no apology, accordingly, 
"for commencing with statements which seem to me of universal valid- 
ity and scope, and afterwards considering the moral work of the school 
as a special case of these general principles. I may be forgiven also 
-for adding that the limits of space forbid much in the way of amplifi- 
cation and qualification, and that, so far as form is concerned, the mate- 
rial will therefore be presented in somewhat dogmatic shape. I hope, 
liowever, it will not be found dogmatic in spirit, for the principles 
stated are all of them, in my judgment, capable of purely scientific 
justification. 

All ethical theory is two faced. It requires to be considered from 
two different points of view, and stated in two different sets of terms. 
These are the social and the psychological. We do not have here, - 
"however, a division, but simply a distinction. Psychological ethics 
does not cover part of the field, and then require social ethics to include 
the territory left untouched. Both cover the entire sphere of conduct. 
Nor does the distinction mark a compromise, or a fusion, as if at one 
point the psychological view broke down, and needed to be supple- 
.mented by the sociological. Each theory is complete and coherent 
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within itself, so far as its own end or purpose is concerned. But con- 
duct is of such a nature as to require to be stated throughout from two 
points of view. How this distinction happens to exist may perhaps be 
guessed at by calling to mind that the individual and society are neither 

/ opposed to each other nor separated from each other. Society is a soci- 
ety of individuals and the individual is always a,social individual. He 

[' has no existence by himself. He lives in, for, and by society, just as 
society has no existence excepting in and through the individuals who 
constitute it. But we can state one and thes^me process (as, for exam- 
ple, telling the truth) either from the standpoint of what it effects in 
society as a whole, or with reference to the particular individual con- 
cerned. The latter statement will be psychological ; the former, social 
as to its purport and terms. 

If, then, the difference is simply a point of view, we first need to 
find out what fixes the two points of view. Why are they necessary ? 
Because conduct itself has two aspects. On one side conduct is a form 
of activity. It is a mode of operation. It is something which some- 

. body does. There is no conduct excepting where there is an agent 
From this standpoint conduct is a process having its own form or 
mode, having, as it were, its own running machinery. That is, it is 
something which the agent does in a certain way ; something which is 
an outcome of the agent himself, and which effects certain changes 
within the agent considered as an agent or doer. Now when we ask 
how conduct is carried on, what sort of a doing it is, when, that is to 
say, we discuss it with reference to an agent from whom it springs, 
and whose powers it modifies, our discussion is necessarily psychology 

- ical. Psychology thus fixes for us the how of conduct, the way in which 
it takes place. Consideration from this standpoint is necessary because 
it is obvious that modifications in results or products must flow from 
changes in the agent or doer. If we want to get different things done, 
we must begin with changing the machinery which does them. 

I hope the term "machinery" here will not be misunderstood by 
being taken in too dead and mechanical a sense. All that is meant 
here is that the mode of action of the individual agent controls the 
product, or what is done, just as the way in which a particular machine 
works controls the output in that direction. The individual agent has 
a certain structure, and certain wa)'S of operating. It is simply this 
which is referred to as machinery. 

But conduct has a what as well as a how. There is something 
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done as well as a way in which it is done. There are ends, outcomes, 
results, as well as ways, means, and processes. Now when we consider 
conduct from this standpoint (with reference, that is to say, to its 
actual filling, content, or concrete worth) we are considering conduct 
from a social standpoint — from the place which it occupies, not simply 
with reference to the person who does it, but with reference to the 
whole living situation into which it enters. 

The psychological view of conduct has to do, then, with the ques- 
tion of agency, of how the individual operates ; the social, with what »y 
the individual does and needs to do, considered from the standpoint 
of his membership in a whole which is larger than himself. 

We may illustrate by reference to business life. A man starts in a 
business of manufacturing cotton cloth. Now this occupation of his 
may be considered from two standpoints. The individual who makes 
the cloth does not originate the demand for it. Society needs the 
cloth, and thereby furnishes the end or aim to the individual. It 
needs a certain amount of cloth, and cloth of certain varying qualities 
and patterns. It is this situation outside the mere operations of the 
manufacturer which fixes the meaning and value of what he does. If 
it were not for these social needs and demands, the occupation of the 
manufacturer would be purely formal. He might as well go out into 
the Tvnlderness and heap up and tear down piles of sand. 

IbK i» M» sped J Wsfa i g ^o ii^ So we may consider the 

manufactory of cotton cloth, not only from the standpoint of the posi- 
tion which it occupies in the larger social whole, but also as a mode of 
operation which simply as a mode is complete in itself. After the manu- 
facturer has determined the ends which he has to meet (the kind^ and 
amounts of cloth he needs to produce) he has to go to work to con- 
sider the cheapest and best modes of producing them, and of getting 
them to the market. He has to transfer his attention from the ends to 
the means. He has to see how to make his factory, considered as a 
mode of activity, the best possible organized agency within itself. No 
amount of reflection upon how badly society needs cloth will help him 
here. He has to think out his problem in terms of the number and kind 
of machines which he will use, the number of men which he will employ, 
how much he will pay them, how and where he will buy his raw 
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material, and through what instrumentalities he will get his goods to 
the market. Now while this question is ultimately only a means to the 
larger social end, yet in order that it may become a true means, and 
accomplish the work which it has to do, it must become, for the time 
being, an end in itself. It must be stated, in other words, in terms of 
the factory as a working agency. 

y I think this parallelism may be applied to moral conduct with- 
out the change of a single principle. It is not the mere individual as 
an individual who makes the final demand for moral action, who 
establishes the final end, or furnishes the final standards of worth. It 
is the constitution and development of the larger life into which he 
enters which settles these things. But when we come to the question 
of how the individual is to meet the moral demands, of how he is to 
realize the values within himself, the question is one which concerns 
the individual as an agent. Hence it must be answered in psycholog- 
\jcal terms. 

Let us change the scene of discussion to the school. The child 
who is educated there is a member ol society and must be instructed 

^ and cared for as such. .a..ip, p ybe ;. y \h|^jpOiQ^ 

)itSSXtStS^i^ cradvct: ft, !s taio^f^ljii The school is funda- 

mentally an institution erected by society to do a certain specific work — 
to exercise a certain specific function in maintaining the life and advanc- 
in g the welfare of society. "T he educational system which does not 
recognize this fact as entailing upon it an ethical responsibility is 
derelict and a defaulter. It is not doing what it was called into exist- 
ence to do, and what it pretends to do. Hence the necessity of dis- 
cussing the entire structure and the specific workings of the school 

• system from the standpoint of its moral position and moral function 
to society. 

The above is commonplace. But the idea is ordinarily taken in 
too limited and rigid a way. The social work of the school is often 
limited to training for citizenship, and citizenship is then interpreted 
in a narrow sense as meaning capacity to vote intelligently, a disposi- 
tion to obey laws, etc. But it is futile .to contract and cramp the eth- 
ical responsibility of the school in this way. The child is one, and he 
must either live his life as an integral unified being or suffer loss and 
create friction. To pick out one of the manifold social relations which 
the child bears, and to define the work of the school with relation to 
that, is like instituting a vast and complicated system of physical exercise 
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which would have for its object simply the development of the lungs and 
the power of breathing, independent of other organs and functions. The 
child is an organic whole, intellectually, socially, and morally, as well 
as physically. The ethical aim which determines the work of the 
school must accordingly be interpreted in the most comprehensive and . 
organic spirit. We must take the child as a member of society in the 
broadest sense and demand whatever is necessary to enable the child 
to recognize all his social relations and to carry them out. 
y The child is to be not only a voter and a subject of law; he is also 
to be a member of a family, himself responsible, in all probability, in 
torn, for rearing and training of future children, and thus maintaining 
the continuity of society. He is to be a worker, engaged in some occu- 
pation which will be of use to society, and which will maintain his own 
independence and self-respect. He is to be a member of some partic- 
ular neighborhood and community, and must contribute to the values 
of life, add to the decencies and graces of civilization wherever he is. 
These are bare and formal statements, but if we let our imagination 
translate them into their concrete details we have a wide and varied 
scene. For the child properly to take his place with reference to these 
various functions means training in science, in art, in history; com- 
mand of the fundamental methods of inquiry and the fundamental 
tools of intercourse and communication ; it means a trained and sound 
body, skillful eye and hand; habits of industry, perseverance, and, 
above all, habits of serviceablene ss. To isolate the formal relationship 
of citizenship from the whole system of- relations with which it is actu- 
ally interwoven ; to suppose that there is any one particular study or 
mode of treatment which can make the child a good 'Citizen ; to sup- 
pose, in other words, that a good citizen is anything more than a thor- 
oughly efficient and serviceable member of society, one with all his 
powers of body and mind under control, is a cramped superstition 
.which it is hoped may soon disappear from educational discussion. 

One point more. The society of which the child is to be a membeT 
IS, in the United States, a democratic and projgressive society . The 
child must be educated foTleadership as well as for obedience. He 
must have power of self-direction and power of directing others, 
powers of administration, ability to assume positions of responsibility. 
This necessity of educating for leadership is as great on the industrial as - 
on the political side. The affairs of life are coming more and more under 
the control of insight and skill in perceiving and effecting combinations. 
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Moreover, the conditions of life are in continual change. We are 
in the midst of a tremendous industrial and commercial development. 
New inventions, new machines, new methods of transportation and 
intercourse are making over the whole scene of action year by year. It 
is an absolute impossibility to educate the child for any fixed station in 
life. So far as education is conducted unconsciously or consciously on 
this basis, it results in fitting the future citizen for no station in life, 
but makes him a drone, a hanger-on, or an actual retarding influence 
in the onward movement. Instead of caring for himself and for 
others, he becomes one who has himself to be cared for. Here, too, the 
ethical responsibility of the school on the social side must be inter- 
preted in the broadest and freest spirit ; it is equivalent to that training 
of the child which will give him such possession of himself that he may 
take charge of himself ; may not only adapt himself to the changes 
which are going on, but have power to shape and direct those changes. 
It is necessary to apply this conception of the child's membership 
in society more specifically to determining the ethical principles of 
education. 

Apart from the thought of participation in social life the school has 
no end nor aim. As long as we confine ourselves to the school as an 
isolated institution we have no final directing ethical principles, because 
we have no object or ideal. But it is said the end of education may be 
stated in purely individual terms. For example, it is said to be the 
harmonious development of all the powers of the individual. Here we 
have no apparent reference to social life or membership, and yet it is 
argued we have an adequate and thoroughgoing definition of what the 
goal of education is. But if this definition is taken independently of 
social relationship we shall find that we have no standard or criterion 
for telling what is meant by any one of the terms concerned. We do 
not know what a power is ; we do not know what development is ; we 
do not know what harmony is ; a power is a power with reference to 
the use to which it is put, the function it has to serve. There is noth- 
ing in the make-up of the human being, taken in an isolated way, which 
furnishes controlling ends and serves to mark out powers. If we leave 
out the aim supplied from social life we have nothing but the old 
" faculty psychology " to fall back upon to tell what is meant by power 
in general or what the specific powers are. The idea reduces itself to 
enumerating a lot of faculties like perception, memory, reasoning, etc., 
and then stating that each one of these powers needs to be developed. 
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But this statement is barren and formal. It reduces training to an 
empty gymnastic 

Acute powers of observation and memory might be developed by 
studying Chinese characters ; acuteness in reasoning might be got by 
discussion of the scholastic subtleties of the Middle Ages. The simple 
fact is that there is no isolated faculty of observation, or memory, or 
reasoning any more than there is an original faculty of blacksmithing, 
carpentering, or steam engineering. These hiculties simply mean that 
particular impulses and habits have been codrdinated and framed with 
reference to accomplishing certain definite kinds of work. Precisely 
the same thing holds of the so-called mental faculties. They are not 
powers in themselves, but are such only with reference to the ends 
to which they are put, the services which they have to perform. Hence 
they cannot be located nor discussed as powers on a theoretical, but 
only on a practical basis. We need to know the social situations with 
reference to which the individual will have to use ability to observe, \ y 
recollect, imagine, and reason before we get any intelligent and con* ' 
Crete basis for telling what a training of mental powers actually means 
either in its general principles or in its working details. 

We get no moral ideals, no moral standards for school life except-'^x / 
ing as we so interpret in social terms. To understand what the school ' 
is actually doing, to discover defects in its practice, and. to form plans for 

its projarress, means to have a clear concep tion of what society requires 

an d of the r elatio n of t he school to these requirements. It is high 
time, however, to apply this general principle soTaslo give-it a some* 
what more definite content What does the general principle signify 
when we view the existing school system in its light ? What defects 
does this principle point out ? What changes does it indicate ? 

The fundamental conclusion is that the school must be itself made 
into a \ital social institution to a very much greater extent than obtains 
at present. I am told that there is a swimming school in the city of 
Chicago where youth are taught to swim without going into the water, 
being repeatedly drilled in the various movements which are necessary 
for swimming. When one of the young men so trained was asked what : 
he did when he got into the water, he laconically replied, " Sunk. " 
The story happens to be true ; if it were not, it would seem to be a 
fable made expressly for the purpose of typifying the prevailing status 
of the school, as judged from the standpoint of its ethical relationship 
to society. The school cannot be a preparation for social life excepting 
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as it reproduces, within itself, the typical conditions of social life. The 
school at present is engaged largely upon the futile task of Sisyphus. 
It is endeavoring to form practically an intellectual habit in children 
for use in a social life which is, it would almost seem, carefully and 
purposely kept away from any vital contact with the child who is thus 
undergoing training. The only w^ y^to prepar e for social life is to 
^npra^^ \r\ g^ri^l life. To form habits of social usefulnesS^anxl service- 
ableness apart from any direct social need and motive, and apart from 
any existing social situation, is, to the letter, teaching the child to swim 
by going through motions outside of the water. The most indispen- 
sable condition is left out of account, and the results are correspond- 
ingly futile. 

The much and commonly lamented separation in the schools 
between intellectual and moral training, between acquiring informa- 
tion and growth of character, is simply one expression of the failure to 
conceive and construct the school as a social institution, having social 
life and value within itself. Excepting in so far asJ:he_schoolJs an 
embryonic yet typical commumfy life, moral training must be partly 
pathological and partly formal. It is pathological inasmuch as the 
stress comes to be laid upon correcting wrongdoing instead of upon 
forming habits of positive service. The teacher is necessarily forced 
into a position where his concern with the moral life of the pupils 
takes largely the form of being on the alert for failures to conform to 
the school rules and routine. These regulations, judged from the 
standpoint of .the development of the child at the time, are more or 
less conventional and arbitrary. They are rules which have to be made 
in order that the existing modes of school work may go on ; but the 
lack of inherent necessity in the school work reflects itself in a feeling, 
on the part of the child, that the moral discipline of the school is 
somewhat arbitrary. Any conditions which compel the teacher to take 
note of failures rather than of healthy growth put the emphasis in the 
wrong place and result in distortion and perversion. Attending to ' 
wrongdoing ought to be an incident rather than the important phase. 
The child ought to have a positive consciousness of what he is about, 
and to be able to judge and criticise his respective acts from the stand- 
point of their reference to the work which he has to do. Only in this 
way does he have a normal and healthy standard, enabling him properly 
to appreciate his failures and to estimate them at their right value. 

By saying that the moral training of the school is partly formal, I 
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mean that the moral habits which are specially emphasized in the 
school are habits which are created, as it were, ad hoc. Even the habits 
of promptness, regularity, industry, non-interference with the work of 
others, faithfulness to tasks imposed, which are specially inculcated in 
the school, are habits which are morally necessary simply because the 
school system is what it is, and must be preserved intact. If we grant 
the inviolability of the school system as it is, these habits represent 
permanent and necessary moral ideas; but just in so far as the school 
system is itself isolated and mechanical, the insistence upon these 
moral habits is more or less unreal, because the ideal to which they 
relate is not itself necessary. The duties, in other words, are distinctly ^ 
school duties, not life duties. If we compare this with the well-ordered 
home, we find that the duties and responsibilities which the child has 
to recognize and assume there are not such as belong to the family as 
a specialized and isolated institution, but flow from the very nature of 
the social life in which the family participates and to which it contrib- 
utes. The child ought to have exactly the same motives for right 
doing, and be judged by exactly the same standard in the school, as the 
adult in the wider social life to which he belongs. Interest in the 
consmunity welfare, an interest which is intellectual and practical, as '^ 

well as^motional^='an interest, that is to say, in perceiving whatever 
makes for social order and progress, and for carrying these principles 
into execution — i s the ultimate ethical h abit to^whichajl the special 
school habitsjnust be related if they are to be animated by the breath 
of moral life. ~ 

We may apply this conception of the school as a social community 
which reflects and organizes in t3rpical form the fundamental principles 
of all community life, to both the methods and the subject-matter of 
instruction. 

As to methods, this principle when applied means that the emphasis 
must be upon construction and giving out, rather than upon absorption 
and mere learning. We fail to recognize how essentially individual- 
istic the latter methods are, and how unconsciously, yet certainly and 
effectively, they react into the child's ways of judging and of acting. 
Imagine forty children all engaged in reading the same books, and in 
preparing and reciting the same lessons day after day. Suppose that 
this constitutes by far the larger part of their work, and that they are 
continually judged from the standpoint of what they are able to take in 
in a study hour, and to reproduce in a recitation hour. There is next 
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to no opportunity here for any social or moral division of labor. There 
is no opportunity for each child to work out something specifically 
his own, which he may contribute to the common stock, while he, 
in turn, participates in the productions of others. All are set to do 

.. exactly the same work and turn out the same results. The social spirit 
is not cultivated — in fact, in so far as this method gets in its work, it 
gradually atrophies for lack of use. It is easy to see, from tbeJntel- 
lectual side, that one reason why reading aloud in school is as-poor as_ 
it is is that the real motive for the use of language ^^ the desire to 
communicate and,, to „ learnrrrJs .. not utilizejd^ The child knows per- 
fectly well that the teacher and all his fellow pupils have exactly the 
same fa^ts and ideas before them that he has ; he is not giving them 
anything at all new. But it may be questioned whether the moral 
lack is not as great as the intellectual. The child is born with a 
natural desire to give out, to do, and that means to serve. When this 
tendency is not made use of, when conditions are such that other 

"* motives are substituted, the reaction against the social spirit is much 
larger than we have any idea of — especially when the burden of the . 
work, week after week, and year after year, falls upon this side. 

But lack of cultivation of the social spirit is not all. Positively 

V \ individualistic motives and standards are inculcated. Some stimulus 

■ 

must be found to keep the child at his studies. At the best this will 
be his affection for his teacher, together with a feeling that in doing 
this he is not violating school rules, and thus is negatively, if not 
positively, contributing to the good of the school. I have nothing to 
- say against these motives as far as they go, but they are inadequate. 
The relation between the piece of work to be done and affection for a 
third person is external, not intrinsic It is therefore liable to break 
down whenever the external conditions are changed. Moreover this 
attachment to a particular person, while in a way social, may become 
so isolated and exclusive as to be positively selfish in quality. In 
any case, it is necessary that the child should gradually grow out of 
this relatively external motive, into an appreciation of the social value 
of what he has to do for its own sake, and because of its relations to 
life as a whole, not as pinned down to two or three people. 

But unfortunately the motive is not always at this relative best, 
while it is always mixed with lower motives which are distinctly indi- 
vidualistic. Fear is a motive which is almost sure to enter in — not 
necessarily physical fear, or of punishment, but fear of losing the 
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approbation of others ; fear of failure so extreme and sensitive as to 
be morbid. On the other side, emulation and rivalry enter in. Just 
because all are doing the same work, and are judged (both in recita- 
tion and in examination, with reference to grading and to promotion) 
not from the standpoint of their motives or the ends which they are 
trying to reach, the feeling of superiority is unduly appealed to. The 
children are judged with reference to their capacity to present the 
same external set of facts and ideas. As a consequence they must be 
placed in the hierarchy on the basis of this purely objective standard. 
The weaker gradually lose their sense of capacity, and accept a 
position of continuous and persistent inferiority. The effect of this 
upon both self-respect and respect for work need not be dwelt upon. 
The stronger grow to glory, not in their strength, but in the fact that 
they are stronger. The child is prematurely launched into the region 
of individualistic competition, and this in a direction where compe- 
tition is least applicable, viz., in intellectual and spiritual matters, 
whose law is co6peration^andj) artici p5tion. :;;- 

I cannot stop to paint the other side. I can only say that the 
introduction of every method which appeals to the child's active 
powers, to his capacities in construction, production, and creation, 
marks an opportunity to shift the center of ethical gravity from an 
absprption which is selfish to a service which is social. I shall have 
occasion later on to speak of these same methods from the psycholog- 
ical side, that is, their relation to the development of the particular 
powers of the child. I am here speaking of these methods with 
reference to the relation which they bear to a sense of community life, 
to a feeling of a division of labor which enables each one to make, his 
own contribution, and to produce results which are to be judged not 
simply as intellectual results but from the motive of devotion to work, 
and of usefulness to others. 

Manual training is more than manual ; it is more than intellectual ; 
in the hands of any good teacher it lends itself easily, and almost as a 
matter of course, to development of social habits. Ever since the 
philosophy of Kant it has been a commonplace in the theory of art, 
that one of its indispensable features is that jt^J^^^^i^^^^U ^^^ ^s> 
that it should not be the product of any purely personal desire or 
appetite, or be capable of merely individual appropriation, but should 
have its value participated in by all who perceive it. 

The divorce between-the intellectual and the moral must inevitably 
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. continue in our schools (in spite of the efforts of individual teachers) 

^.' as long as there is a divorce between learning.] and doing. The 

/ attempt to attach genuine moral consideration to the mere processes of 

learning, and to the habits which go along with learning, can result 

\ only in a moral training which is infected with formality, arbitrariness, 

and an undue emphasis upon failure to conform. That as much is 

accomplished as actually is done only shows the possibilities which 

would go along with the more organic ethical relationships involved 

in methods of activity which would afford opportunity for reciprocity, 

codperation, and mutual service. 

The principle of the school as itself a representative social 
institution may be applied to the subject-matter of instruction — must 
^ be applied if the divorce between information and character is to be 
overcome. 

A casual glance at pedagogical literature will show that we are 
.. much in need of an ultimate criterion for the values of studies, and for 
deciding what is meant by content value and by form value. At 
present we are apt to have two, three, or even four different standards 
set up, by which different values — as disciplinary, culture, and informa- 
tion values — are measured. There is no conception of any single 
unif}'ing principle. The point here made is that the extent and way 
_ in which a study brings the pupil to consciousness of his social envi- 
ronment, and confers upon him the ability to interpret his own powers 
from the standpoint of their possibilities in social use, is this ultimate 
and unified standard. 

The distinction of form and content value is becoming familiar, 
but, so far as I know, no attempt has been made to give it rational 
basis. I submit the following as the key to the distinction : A study 
from a certain point of view serves to introduce the child to a con- 
sciousness of the make-up or structure of social life; from another 
point of view, it serves to introduce him to a knowledge of, and com- 
mand over, the instrumentalities through which the society carries 
itself along. The former is the content value ; the latter is the form 
value. Form is thus in no sense a term of depreciation. Form is as 
necessary as content. Form represents, as it were, the technique, the 
adjustment of means involved in social action, just as content refers to 
the realized value or end of social action. What is needed is not a 
^ depreciation of form, but a correct placing of it, that is, seeing that 
since it is related as means to end, it must be kept in subordination to 
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an end, and taught in relation to the end. The distinction is ulti- 
mately an ethical one because it relates not to anything found in the 
study from a purely intellectual or logical point of view, but to the 
studies considered from the standpoint of the ways in which they . 
develop a consciousness of the nature of social life, in which the child 
is to live. 

I take up the discussion first from the side of content. The con- 
tention is that a study is to be considered as bringing the child to N 
realize the social scene of action ; that when thus considered it gives a s. 
criterion for the selection of material and for the judgment of value. 
At present, as already suggested, we have three independent values 
set up : one of culture, another of information, and another of disci^' 
pline. In realit}* these refer only to three phases of social interpreta- 
tion. Information is genuine or educative only in so far as it effects I 
definite images and conceptions of material placed in social life. 
Discipline is genuine and educative only as it represents a reaction of 
the information into the individual's own powers so that he can bring 
them under control for social ends. C ulture , if it is to be genuine 
and educative, and not an external polish or factitious varnish, repre- 
sents the vital union of information and discipline. It desijgnates th e 
Socialization of the individual in his whole outlook upon life and mod ,£_ 
/ of dealinja: with it. 

This abstract point may be illustrated briefly by reference to a few 
of the school studies. In the first place there is no line of demarka- 
tion within facts themselves which classifies them as belonging to 
science, history, or geography, respectively. The pigeonhole classifi- 
cation which is so prevalent at present (fostered by introducing the 
pupil at the outset into a number of different studies contained in 
different text-books) gives an utterly erroneous idea of the relations of 
studies to each other, and to the intellectual whole to which they all 
belong. In fact these subjects have all to do with the same ultimate 
reality, namely, the conscious experience of man. It is only because 
ive have different interests, or different ends, that we sort out the mate- 
rial and label part of it science, part history, part geography, and so 
on. Each of these subjects represents an arrangement of materials 
with reference to some one dominant or typical aim or process of the 
social life. 

This social criterion is necessary not only to mark off the studies 
from each other, but also to grasp the reasons for the study of each 
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and the motives in connection with which it should be presented. How, 
for example, shall we define geography? What is the unity in the 
different so-called divisions of geography — as mathematical geog- 
raphy, physical geography, political geography, commercial geography ? 
Are these purely empirical classifications dependent upon the brute 
fact that we run across a lot of different facts which cannot be con- 
nected with one another, or is there some reason why they are all 
called geography, and is there some intrinsic principle upon which the 
material is distributed under these various heads ? I understand by 
intrinsic not something which attaches to the objective facts them- 
selves, for the facts do not classify themselves, but something in the 
interest and attitude of the human mind towards them. This is a large 
question and it would take an essay longer than this entire paper ade- 
quately to answer it. I raise the question partly to indicate the neces- 
sity of going back to more fundamental principles if we are to have 
any real philosophy of education, and partly to afford, in my answer, an 
illustration of the principle of social interpretation. I should say that 
geography has to do with all those aspects of social life which are con- 
cerned with the interaction of the life of man and nature ; or, that it 
has to do with the world considered as the scene of social interaction. 
Any fact, then, will be a geographical fact in so far as it bears upon 
the dependence of man upon his natural environment, or with the 
changes introduced in this environment through the life of man. 

The four forms of geography referred to above represent then four 
increasing stages of abstraction in discussing the mutual relation of 
human life and nature. The beginning must be the commercial geog- 
raphy. I mean by this that the essence of any geographical fact is the 
consciousness of two persons, or two groups of persons, who are at 
once separated and connected by the physical environment, and that 
the interest is in seeing how these people are at once kept apart and 
brought together in their actions by the instrumentality of this physical 
environment. The ultimate significance of lake, river, mountain, and 
plain is not physical but social ; it is the part which it plays in modi- 
fying and functioning human relationship. This evidently involves 
an extension of the term commercial.* It has not to do simply with busi- 
ness, in the narrow sense, but includes whatever relates to human inter- 
course and intercommunication as affected by natural forms and 
properties. Political geography represents this same social interaction 
taken in a static instead of in a dynamic way ; takes it, that is, as tem- 
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porarily crystallized and fixed in certain forms. Physical geography 
(including under this not simply physiography, but also the study of 
flora and fauna) represents a further analysis or abstraction. It studies 
the conditions which determine human action, leaving out of account, 
temporarily, the ways in which they concretely do this. Mathematical 
geography simply carries the analysis back to more ultimate and 
remote conditions, showing that the physical conditions themselves are 
not ultimate, but depend upon the place which the world occupies in 
a larger system. Here, in other words, we have traced, step by step, 
the links which connect the immediate social occupations and inter- 
actions of man back to the whole natural system which ultimately 
conditioned them. Step by step the scene is enlarged and the image 
of what enters into the make-up of social action is widened and broad- 
ened, but at no time ought the chain of connection to be broken. 

It is out of the question to take up the studies one by one and show 
that their meaning is similarly controlled by social consideration. But 
I cannot forbear a word or two upon history. History is vital or dead 
to the child according as it is or is not presented from the sociological 
standpoint. When treated simply as a record of what has passed and 
gone, it must be mechanical because the past, as the past, is remote. 
It no longer has existence and simply as past there is no motive for 
attending to it. The ethical value of history teaching will be measured/ 
by the extent to which it is treated as a matter of analysis of existing^ 
social relations — that is to say as affording insight into what makes ud 
the structure and working of society. ' 

This relation of history to comprehension of existing social forces is 
apparent whether we take it from the standpoint of social order or from 
that of social progress. Existing social structure is exceedingly complex. 
It is practically impossible for the child to attack it en masse and get any 
definite mental image of it. But type phases of historical development 
may be selected which will exhibit, as through a telescope, the essen- 
tial constituents of the existing order. Greece, for example, represents 
what art and the growing power of individual expression stands for ; 
Rome exhibits the political elements and determining forces of polit- 
ical life on a tremendous scale. Or, as these civilizations are them- 
selves relatively complex, a study of still simpler forms of hunting, 
nomadic and agricultural life in the beginnings of civilization ; a study 
of the effects of the introduction of iron, iron tools, and so forth, serves 
to reduce the existing complexity to its simple elements. 
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One reason historical teaching is usually not more effective is the (act 
that the student is set to acquire information in such a way that no epochs 
or factors stand out to his mind as typical ; everything is reduced to 
the same dead level. The only way of securing the necessary perspec- 
tive is by relating the past to the present, as if the past were a pro- 
jected present in which all the elements are enlarged. 

The principle of contrast is as important as that of similarity. 
Because the present life is so close to us, touching us at every point, 
we cannot get away from it to see it as it really is. Nothing stands 
out clearly or sharply as characteristic In the study of past periods 
/attention necessarily attaches itself to striking differences. Thus the 
' child gets a locus in imagination, through which he can remove 
himself from the present pressure of surrounding circumstance and 
define it. 

History is equally available as teaching the methods of social progress. 
It is commonly stated that history must be studied from the standpoint 
of cause and effect The truth of this statement depends upon its 
interpretation. Social life is so complex and the various parts of it 
I are so organically related to each other and to the natural environment 
\ that it is impossible to say that this or that thing is cause of some other 
1 particular thing. But what the study of history can effect is to reveal 
the main instruments in the way of discoveries, inventions, new modes 
of life, etc, which have initiated the great epochs of social advance, and 
it can present to the child's consciousness type illustrations of the main 
lines in which social progress has been made most easily and effec- 
tively and can set before him what the chief dif!iculties and obstructions 
have been. Progress is alway s rhythmic in itsj iature. and from the side 
of growth as well as from that of status or order it is important that 
the epochs which are typical should be selected. This once more can 
be done only in so far as it is recognized that social forces in th.em- 
selves are always the same — that the same kind of influences were at 
work 100 and looo years ago that are now — and treating the particular 
historical epochs as affording illustration of the way in which the funda- 
mental forces work. 

Everything depends then upon history being treated from a social 
standpoint, as manifesting the agencies which have influenced social 
development, and the typical institutions in which social life has 
expressed itself. The culture-epoch theory, while working in the right 
direction, has failed to recognize the importance of treating past 
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periods with relation to the present — that is, as affording insight into 
the representative factors of its structure ; it has treated these periods 
too much as if they had some meaning or value in themselves. The 
way in which the biographical method is handled illustrates the same 
point. It is often treated in such a way as to exclude from the child's 
consciousness (or at least not sufficiently to emphasize) the social 
forces and principles involved in the association of the masses of men. 
It is quite true that the child is interested easily in history from the 
biographical standpoint ; but unless the hero is treated in relation to 
the community life behind which he both sums up and directs, there 
is danger that the history ^ill reduce itself to a mere story. When 
this is done moral instruction reduces itself to drawing certain lessons 
from the life of the particular personalities concerned , instead of hav- 
ing widened and deepened the child's imaginative consciousness of the 
social relationships, ideals, and means involved in the world in which 
he lives. 

There is some danger, I presume, in simply presenting the illus- 
trations without more development, but I hope it will be remembered 
that I am not making these points for their own sake, but with refer- 
ence to the general principle that when history is taught as a mode of 
understanding social life it has po sitive ethical import. What the 
normal child continuously needs is not so much isolated moral lessons 
instilling in him the importance of truthfulness and honesty, or the 
beneficent results that follow from some particular act of patriotism, 
etc It is the formation of habits of social imagination and concep- 
tion. I mean by this it is necessary that the child should be forming 
the habit of interpreting the special incidents that occur and the par- 
ticular situations that present themselves in terms of the whole social 
life. The evils of the pr esent industrial and politica l sjtuatijp, on the 
ethical side^ are not due so much to actual perverseness on the part of 
iniSividuals" concerned, nor i n_mere ignorance of what constitutes the 
ordinary virtues (such as hon esty^ industry, purity, etc.) as to inability 
to appreciate the social environment in which we live. It is tremen- 
dously complex and confused. ^ Only a mind trained to grasp social 
situations, and to reduce them to their simpler and typical elements, 
can get sufficient hold on the realities of this life to see what sort of 
action, critical and constructive, it really demands. Most people are 
left at the mercy of tradition, impulse, or the appeals of those who 
have special and class interests to serve. In relation to this highly . 
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complicated social environment, training for citizenship is formal and 
nominal unless it develops the power of observation, analysis, and 
inference with respect to what makes up a social situation and the 
agencies through which it is modified. Because history rightly taught 
is the chief instrumentality for accomplishing this, it has an ultimate 
ethical value. 

I have been speaking so far of the school curriculum on the side 
of its content. I now turn to that of form ; understanding by this 
term, as already explained, a consciousness of the instruments and 
methods which are necessary to the control of social movements. 
Studies cannot be classified into form studies and content studies. 
Every study has both sides. That is to say, it deals both with the 
actual make-up of society, and is concerned with the tools or machin- 
ery by which society maintains itself. Language and literature best 
illustrate the impossibility of separation. Through the ideas con- 
tained in language, the continuity of the social structure is effected. 
From this standpoint the study of literature is a content study. But 
language is also distinctly a means, a tool. It not simply has social 
value in itself, but is a social instrument. However, in some studies 
one side or the other predominates very much, and in this sense we 
may speak of specifically form studies. As, for example, mathematics. 

My illustrative proposition at this point is that mathematics does, 
or does not, accomplish its full ethical purpose according as it is pre- 
sented, or not presented, as such a social tool. The prevailing divorce 
between information and character, between knowledge and social 
action, stalks upon the scene here. The moment mathematical study 
is severed from the place which it occupies with reference to use in 
social life, it becomes unduly abstract, even from the purely intellec- 
tual side. It is presented as a matter of technical relations and for- 
mulae apart from any end or use. What the study of number suffers 
from in elementary education is the lack of motivation. Back of this 
and that and the other particular bad method is the radical mistake 
of treating number as if it were an end in Itself instead of as a means 
of accomplishing some end. Let the child get a consciousness of 
what the use of number is; of what it really is for, and half the battle 
is won. Now this consciousness of the use or reason implies some 
active end in view which is always implicitly social since it involves the 
production of something which may be of use to others, and which is 
often explicitly social. 
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One of the absurd things in the more advanced study of arithmetic 
is the extent to which the child is introduced to numerical opera- 
tions which have no distinctive mathematical principles characterizing 
them but which represent certain general principles found in business 
relationships. To train the child in these operations, while paying no 
attention to the business realities in which they will be of use, and the 
conditions of social life which make these business activities necessary, 
is neither arithmetic nor common sense. The child is called upon to 
do examples in interest, partnership, banking, brokerage, and so on 
through a long string, and no pains are taken to see that, in connec- 
tion with the arithmetic, be has any sense of the social realities 
involved. This part of arithmetic is essentially sociological in its 
nature. It ought either to be omitted entirely or else taught in con- ^ 
nection with a study of the relevant social realities. As we now man- 
age the study it is the old case of learning to swim apart from the 
water over again, with correspondingly bad results on the practical and 
ethical side.' 

I am afraid one question still haunts the reader. What has all this 
discussion about geography, history, and number, whether from the 
side of content or that of form, got to do with the underlying princi- 
ples of education ? The very reasons which induce the reader to put 
this question to himself, even in a half-formed way, illustrate the very 
point which I am tr}'ing to make. Our conceptions of the ethical in 
education have been too narrow, too formal, and too pathological. 
We have associated the term ethical with certain special acts which are 
labeled virtues and set off from the mass of other acts, and still more 
from the habitual images and motives in the agents performing them. 
Moral instruction is thus associated with teaching about these particu- 
lar virtues, or i^ith instilling certain sentiments in regard to them. 
The ethical has been conceived in too goody-goody a way. But it is 
not such ethical ideas and motives as these which keep men at work in 
recognizing and performing their moral duty. Such teaching as this, 

'With increasing mental maturity, and corresponding specialization which natu- 
rally accompanies it, these various instrumentalities may become ends in themselves. 
That is, the child may, as he ripens into the period of youth, be interested in number ^' 
relations for their own sake. What was once method may become an activity in 
itself. The above statement is not directed against this possibility. It is simply- 
aimed at the importance of seeing to it that the preliminary period — that in which 
the form or means is kept in organic relationship to real ends and values — is ade- 
quately lived through. 
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after all is said and done, is external ; it does not reach down into the 
depths of the character -making agency. Ultimate moral motives and 

S forces are nothing more nor less than social intelligence — the power 
of observing and comprehending social situations — and social power 
— trained capacities of control — at work in the service of social inter- 
est and aims. There is no fact which throws light upon the constitu- 

"^ tion of society, there Is no power whose training adds to social 
resourcefulness which is not ethical in its bearing. 

I sum up, then, this part of the discussion by asking your attention 
to the moral trinity of the school. The demand is for social intelli- 
gence, social power, and social interests. Our resources are (i) the 
life of the school as a social institution in itself ; (2) methods of learn- 
ing and of doing work; and (3) the school studies or curriculum. 
In so far as the school represents, in its own spirit, a genuine community 
life ; in so far as what are called school discipline, government, order, 
etc., are the expressions of this inherent social spirit ; in so far as the 
methods used are those which appeal to the active and constructive 
powers, permitting the child to give out, and thus to serve ; in so far as 
the curriculum is so selected and organized as to provide the material 
for afiording the child a consciousness of the world in which he 
has to play a part, and the relations he has to meet ; in so far as these 
ends are met, the school is organized on an ethical basis. So far as 
general principles are concerned, all the basic ethical requirements are 
met. The rest remains between the individual teacher and the indi- 
vidual child. 

II. 

I pass over now to the other side of the discussion — the psycholog- 
ical. We have so far been concerned with the principle that the end 
and standard of the school work is to be found in its functional rela- 
tion to social life. We have. endeavored to apply this principle to 
some of the typical features of the school in order to give an illustra- 
tion of what is meant by this statement. We now recur to the 
counterpart principle : These ends and aims are to be realized in the 
child as an individual, and by the child as an individual. The social 
values are abstract until they are taken up and manifested in the life of 
the individual pupils. We have to ask, therefore, what they mean when 
translated over into terms of individual conduct. These values are not 
only to be manifested in individual conduct, but they are to be worked 
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out by individual effort and energy. We have to consider the child 
as an agent or doer — the methods by which he can reproduce in his 
own life the constituent values of social life. ^ 

The beginning has to be made with the observation of the indi- i 

vidual child. We find in him certain dawning powers — instincts and 
impulses. We wish to know what these stand for — what they represent. 
This means an inquiry into the ends with respect to which they can 
function, or become organized instruments of action. This interpre- 
tation of the crude powers of the child takes us over into social life. 
We find there the answers to the questions which the child nature puts 
to us ; we find the completed results which enable us to diagnose the 
symptoms and indications spontaneously exhibited in the child. Then 
we have to return again with this interpretation back to the individual 
in order to find out the easiest, most economical, and most effective 
points of attachment and relationship between the spontaneous activi- 
ties of the child* and the aims which we expect these powers to realize. 
Our business is now to connect the two. This can be done only through 
the medium of the child himself; the teacher cannot really make the 
connection. He can only form the conditions in such a way that the 
child may make it for himself. Moreover, even if the teacher could 
make the connection, the result would not be ethical. The moral life 
is lived only as the individual appreciates for himself the ends for which 
he is working, and does his work in a personal spirit of interest and 
devotion to these ends. Consequently we are again thrown back upon 
a study of the individual; upon psychology in order to discover the 
means which are available to mediate the spontaneous and crude capac- - 
ities of the child over into habits of social intelligence and responsive- 
ness. 

Now, it is psychology which reveals to us the nature and the work- 
ing of the individual as such. Accordingly psychological study is abso- 
lutely required in education to help determine its ethical import and 
conduct in two specific directions, (i) In the first place, all conduct 
springs ultimately and radically out of native instincts and impulses. 
We must know what these instincts and impulses are, and what they are 
at each particular stage of the child's development, in order to know ^ 
what to appeal to and what to build upon. Neglect of this principle 
may give a mechanical imitation of moral conduct, but the imitation 
will be ethically dead because it is external and has its center without 
not within the individual. We must study the child, in other words, to 
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get our indications, our symptoms, our suggestions. The more or less 
spontaneous acts of the child are not to be thought of as giving moral 
forms to which the efforts of the educator must conform — this would 
result simply in spoiling the child, but they are to be thought of as 
S}'mptoms which require to be interpreted ; as stimuli which need to be 
manifested in directed ways, as material which, in however transformed 
a shape, is the only ultimate constituent of future moral conduct and 
character. 

(2) Our ethical principles need also to be stated in psychological 
terms because the child supplies us with the only means or instruments 
at command with which moral ideals are to be realized. The subject- 
matter of the curriculum, however important, however judiciously 
selected, is empty of conclusive moral content until it is made over into 
terms of the individual's own activities, habits, and desires. We must 
know what history, geography and mathematics mean in psychological 
terms, that is, as modes of personal experiencing, before we can get out 
of them their moral potentialities. 

The psychological side of education sums itself up, of course, in a 
consideration of the nature of character, and of how character best grows. 
Some of the abstractness of the previous discussion may be relieved, if 
not removed, if we state it with reference to character. 

It is a commonplace to say that this development of character is the 
ultimate end of all school work. The difficulty lies iii the execution of 
this idea. And an underlying difficulty in this execution is the lack of 
any conception of what character means. This may seem an extreme 
and uncalled-for statement. If so, the idea msLy be better conveyed by 
saying that we conceive of character simply in terms of results ; that we 
have no clear conception of it in psychological terms — that is, as a 
process, as working or dynamic We know what character means in 
terms of the kinds of actions which proceed from character, but we have 
not a definite conception of it on its inner side, as a piece of running, 
psychical machinery. 

I propose, then, to give a brief statement of the nature of character 
from this point of view. In general, charactei means power of social 
agency, organized capacity of social functioning. It means, as already 
suggested, social insight or intelligence, social executive power, and social 
interest or responsiveness. Stated in psychological terms, it means that 
theie must be a training of the primary impulses and instincts, which 
organize them into habits which are reliable means of action. 
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(i) Force, efficiency in execution, or overt action, is the necessary \ 
constituent of character. In our moral books and lectures we may lay 
all the stress upon good intentions, etc. But we know practically that "* 
the kind of character we hope to build up through our education is one 
which not only has good intentions, but which insists upon carrying " 
them out Any other character is wishy-washy ; it is goody, not good. 
The individual must have the power to stand up and count for some- 
thing in the actual conflicts of life. He must have initiative, insistence, 
persistence, courage and industry. He must, in a word, have all that 
goes under a term, "force of character." Undoubtedly, individuals _ 
differ greatly in their native endowment in this respect. None the 
less, each has a certain primary equipment of impulse, of tendency for- 
ward, of innate urgency to do. The problem of education on this side _ 
is that of discovering what this ^native fund of power is, and then of 
utilizing it in such a way (affording conditions which both stimulate 
and control) as to organize it into definite conserved modes of action — 
habits. . 

(2) But something more is required than sheer force. Sheer force 
may be brutal ; it may override the interests of others. Even when 
aiming at right ends it may go at them in such a way as to violate the 
rights of others. More than this, in sheer force there is no guarantee 
for the right end itself. It may be directed towards mistaken ends, and 
result in positive mischief and destruction. Power, as already suggested, 
must be directed. It must be organized along certain channels of out- 
put or expression in such a way as to be attached to the valuable ends. 

This involves training on both the intellectual and emotional side. 
On the intellectual side we must have judgment — what is ordina- ^ 
rily called good sense. The difference between mere knowledge, or 
information, and judgment is that the former is simply held, not used ; 
judgment is ideas directed with reference to the accomplishment ^ 
of ends. Good judgment is a sense of respective or proportionate 
values. The one who has judgment is the one who has ability to 
size up a situation. He is the one who can grasp the scene or situ- 
ation before him, ignoring what is irrelevant, or what for the time 
being is unimportant, and can seize upon the factors which demand 
attention, and grade them according to their respective claims. Mere 
knowledge of what the right is in the abstract, mere intentions of 
following the right in general, however praiseworthy in themselves, are 
never a substitute for this power of trained judgment. Action is 
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always in the concrete. It is definite and individualized. Except, 
therefore, as it is backed and controlled by a knowledge of the actual 
concrete factors in the situation demanding action, it must be rela- 
tively futile and waste. 

(3) But the consciousness of end must be more than merely intel- 
lectual. We can imagine a person with most excellent judgment, 
who yet does not act upon his judgment. There must not only be 
force to insure effort in execution against obstacles, but there must 
also be a delicate personal responsiveness — there must be an emotional 
reaction. Indeed good judgment is impossible without this suscepti- 
bility. Unless there is a prompt and almost instinctive sensitiveness 
to the conditions about one, to the ends and interests of others, the 
intellectual side of judgment will not have its proper material to work 
upon. Just as the material of objects of knowledge is related to 
the senses, so the material of ethical knowledge is related to emotional 
responsiveness. It is difficult to put this quality into words, but we all 
know the difference between the character which is somewhat -hard 
and formal, and that which is sympathetic, flexible, and open. In the 
abstract the former may be as sincerely devoted to moral ideas as the 
latter, but as a practical matter we prefer to live with the latter, and 
we count upon it to accomplish more in the end by tact, by instinctive 
recognition of the claims of others, by skill in adjusting, than the 
former can accomplish by mere attachment to rules and principles 
which are intellectually justified. 

We get here, then, the ethical standard upon the psychological 
side, by which to test the work of the school, {a) Does the school as 
a system, at present, attach sufficient importance to the spontaneous 
instincts and impulses ? Does it afford sufficient opportunity for 
these to assert themselves and work out their own results ? Omitting 
quantitative considerations, can we even say that the school in princi- 
ple attaches itself, at present, to the active constructive powers rather 
than to processes of absorption and learning, acquiring information ? 
Does not our talk about self-activity largely render itself meaningless 
because the self-activity we have in mind is purely intellectual, out of 
relation to the impulses of. the child which work through hand and 
eye? 

Just in so far as the present school methods fail to meet the test of 
these questions we must not be surprised if the ethical results attained 
are unsatisfactory. We cannot secure the development of positive 
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force of character unless we are willing to pay the price psycholog- 
ically required. We cannot smother and repress the child's powers, or 
gradually abort them (from failure to permit sufficient opportunity for 
exercise), and then expect to get a character with initiative and con- 
secutive industry. I am aware of the importance attaching to inhibi- 
tion, but mere inhibition is valuelesis. The only restraint, the only 
holding-in that is of any worth is that which comes through holding 
all the powers concentrated in devotion to a positive end. The end 
cannot be attained excepting as the instinct and impulses are kept 
from discharging at random and from running off on side tracks. In 
keeping the powers at work upon their relevant ends, there is suffi- 
cient opportunity for genuine inhibition. To say that inhibition is 
higher than power of direction, morally, is like saying that death is 
worth more than life, negation worth more than affirmation, sacrifice 
worth more than service. Morally educative inhibition is one of the 
factors of the power of direction. 

(3) We must also test our school work as to whether it affords the 
conditions psychologically necessary for the formation of good judg- 
ment. Judgment as the sense of relative values involves ability to 
select, to discriminate, by reference to a standard. Acquiring infor- 
mation can therefore never develop the power of judgment. Whatever 
development the child gets is in spite of, not because of, those meth- 
ods of instruction which emphasize simple learning. The test comes 
only when the information* acquired has to be put to use. Will it 
do what we expect of it ? I have heard an educator of large experi- 
ence say that in her judgment the greatest defect of instruction today, 
on the intellectual side, is found in the fact that children leave school 
without a mental perspective. Facts seem ^ to them all of the same 
importance. There is no foreground nor background. There is no 
instinctive habit of sorting out our facts upon any scale of worth, and 
of grading them accordingly. This may be an exaggerated statement, 
but in so far as there is any truth in it, it points to moral evils as 
serious as the intellectual ones. 

The child cannot get power of judgment excepting as he is con- 
tinually exercised in forming and testing judgment. He must have 
an opportuity to select for himself, and then to attempt to put his own 
selections into execution that he may submit them to the only final 
test, that of action. Only thus can he learn to discriminate that which 
promises success from that which promises failure ; only thus can he 
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form the habit of continually relating his otherwise isoiated ideas to the 
conditions which determine their value. Does the school, as a system, 
afford, at present, sufficient opportunity for this sort of experimenta- 
tion ? Excepting in so far as the emphasis of the school work is upon 
the doing side, upon construction, upon active investigation, it cannot 
meet the psychological conditions necessary for the judgment which 
is an integral factor of good character. 

{e) I shall be brief with respect to the otner point, the need of 
susceptibility and responsiveness. The informal, social side of educa- 
tion, the aesthetic environment and influences, are all-important here. 
In so far as all the work is laid out in regular and formulated ways, in 
so far as there are lacking opportunities for casual and free social 
intercourse between the pupils, and between the pupils and the teacher, 
this side of the child's nature is either being starved or else left to find 
haphazard expression along more or less secret channels. When the 
school system under plea of the practical (meaning by the practical 
the narrowly utilitarian) confines the child to the three R's and the 
formal studies connected with them, and shuts him out from the vital 
sources of literature and history, and deprives him of his right to con- 
tact with what is best in architecture, music, sculpture and picture, it 
is hopeless to expect any definite results with respect to the training 
of this integral element in character. 

What we need in education more than anything else is a genuine, 
not merely nominal faith in the existence of moral principles which 
are capable of effective application. We believe that, so far as the 
mass of children are concerned, if we keep at them long enough we 
can teach reading and writing and figuring. We are practically, even 
if unconsciously, skeptical as to the possibility of anything like the 
same sort of assurance on the moral side. We believe in moral laws 
and rules, to be sure, but they are in the air.'^ They are something set 
off by themselves. They are so very "moral" that there is no working 
contact between them and the average affairs of everyday life. What 
we need is to have these moral principles brought down to the ground 
through their statement in social and in psychological terms. We 
need to see that moral principles are not arbitrary, that they are not 
merely transcendental ; that the term "moral" does not designate a 
special region or portipn,i^ife. We need to translate the moral into 
the actual conditions and working forces of our community life, and 
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into the impulses and habits which make up the doing of the individ- 
ual. 

All the rest is mint, anise, and cummin. The one thing needful is 
that we recognize that moral principles are real in the same sense in 
which other forces are real ; that they are inherent in community life, 
and in the running machinery of the individual. If we can secure a 
genuine faith in this fact, we shall have secured the only condition 
which is finally necessary in order to get from our educational system 
all the effectiveness there is in it. The teacher who operates in this 
faith will find every subject, every method of instruction, every inci- 
dent of school life pregnant with ethical life. 

John Dewey. 
The UNrvERsrrY of Chicago. 

THESES. 

Moral life in school involves the same principles as moral life outside the school. 

Ethical theory is two-faced, psychological and social ; the psychological has to 
do with the agent and how he operates as an individual ; the social with what he does 
in his relation to the social whole. 

This social relation of a child is frequently taken in too limited a sense, as when 
training to citizenship in the narrow sense is in mind. The child must be considered 
as a member of society in the broadest sense. Apart from the thought of participation 
in social life the school has no end nor aim. ' 

The school must be made a vital social institution to a very much greater extent 
than obtains at present 

The common separation between intellectual and moral training is one expres- 
sion of the failure to construct the school as a social institution. 

Excepting in so far as the school is an embryonic yet t}'pical community life, 
moral training must be partly pathological, partly formal. 

The extent and way in which a study brings a pupil to consciousness of his social 
environment, and confers upon him the ability to interpret his own powers from the 
standpoint of their possibilities in social use, is the ultimate and unified standard, 
the criterion of the value of studies. 

Form represents the technique, the adjustment of means involved in social action, 
just as content refers to the realized value or end of social action. The social stand- 
point in geography, history, litera^Jre, and mathematics. 

Ultimate moral motives and forces are nothing more nor less than social intel- 
ligence, the power of observing and comprehending social situations — and social 
power — trained capacities of control — at work in the service of social interest and 
aims. 

The moral trinity of the school. The demand is for social intelligence, social 
power, and social interests. Our resources are : (i) the life of the school as a social 
institution in itself, (2) methods of learning and of doing work, (3) the school studies 
or curriculum. 
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Psvchological study is necessary in education to help detennine its ethical import 
and conduct (i) because all conduct springs out of native instincts and impulses; (2) 
ethical principles need to be stated in psychological terms because the child supplies 
us with the only means or instruments with which moral ideals are to be realized. 

Character means power of social agency, organized capacity for social function- 
ing. It means social insight, social executive power, and social responsiveness. 

Test the school upon these th««e requirements. 

What we need in education more than anything else is a genuine, not merely 
nofflinalf faith in the existence of moral principles capable of effective application. 

[OtUUfU by tki EdiiorA 
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